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ELISIIA  of  old  wag  one  of  the  greatest  prophets  of  whom 
the  Bible  gives  us  any  record.  He  succeeded  Elijah  as 
the  mouth  piece  of  the  Lord  unto  ancient  Israel;  and  he  lived 
in  suth  close  communion  with  the  Almighty  that  he  could  learn 
His  will  upon  any  subject  about  which  he  enquired.  Previous 
to  being  called  to  act  as  a  prophet,   Elisha  probably  followed 


Israel  for  his  goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  power  with  the  Lord; 
but  his  fame  even  spread  into  Syria.  And  this  is  how  it  hap- 
pened: The  Syrian  army  made  a  raid  upon  the  Israelites  and 
captured  a  young  girl,  who,  when  the  host  returned  to  Syria,  was 
retained  by  the  captain  to  live  in  his  family,  and  wait  upon  his 
wife.     This  captain,  who  was  named  Naaman,  was  a  great  man 


the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  as  we  read  that  when  the  Lord 
sent  Elijah  to  anoint  him  for  the  holy  office,  the  prophet  found 
him  plowing  in  a  field,  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen.  From  that 
time  Elisha  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
and  had  such  great  power  given  to  him  that  he  was  enabled  to 
work  many  mighty  miracles,  as  well  as  ucter  many  important 
prophecies.     He  not  only  became   well  known    throughout 


in  the  nation,  a  favorite  with  the  king,  and  celebrated  for  his 
honor  and  bravery;  but  ho  was  a  leper.  He  bad  that  dreadful 
disease,  the  leprosy.  The  little  captive  maiden,  seeing  his  suf- 
ferings, informed  his  mistress  of  the  power  of  the  prophet 
Elisha  in  working  miracles  and  oaring  diseases,  ami  expressed 
a  wish  that  her  master  could  visit  him  and  be  healed.    This 


saying  of  the  little  girl's  was  repeated  until  it  readied  the  king's 
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ears,  when  he  immediately  gave  orders  for  Naaman  to  go  to 
Samaria  anil  visit  the  prophet,  and  take  with  him  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  and  ten  changes  of  raiment,  as 
presents.  That  Naaman  might  also  go  with  great  prestige  and 
be  sure  to  succeed  on  his  mission,  the  king  of  Syria  even  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel,  in  which  he  said:  "I  have  there- 
with sent  Naaman  my  servant  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  recover 
him  of  his  leprosy." 

When  Naaman  arrived  in  Samaria  and  delivered  the  letter, 
the  king  of  Israel  was  terribly  frightened.  He  knew  he 
possessed  no  power  to  cure  the  disease,  and  tearing  that  his 
failure  to  do  as  the  king  of  Syria  requested  might  be  construed 
by  him  as  a  pretext  for  war,  he  rent  his  clothes  in  dismay,  and 
said:  "Am  I  God,  to  kill  and  to  make  alive,  that  this  man 
doth  send  unto  me  to  recover  a  man  of  his  leprosy?  Wherefore 
consider,  I  pray  you,  and  see  how  he  seeketh  a  quarrel  against 
me." 

But  when  Elisha  heard  what  had  happened,  he  sent  to  the 
king,  saying,  "Wherefore  hast  thou  rent  thy  clothes?  let  him 
come  now  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there  is  a  prophet  in 
Israel.  So  Naaman  came  with  his  horses  and  with  his  chariot, 
and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  Elisha.  And  Elisha  sent  a 
messenger  unto  him,  saying,  Go  and  wash  in  Jordan  seven  times) 
and  thy  flesh  shall  come  again  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  clean." 

Now  this  was  a  very  easy  and  simple  thing  for  Naaman  to  be 
required  to  do;  but  the  very  simplicity  of  it  displeased  him. 
He  had  expected  the  prophet  to  come  out  to  him  and  proceed 
with  an  air  of  mystery  to  rub  the  affected  parts  and  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  so  on.  He  thought  if  washing  in 
a  river  was  all  that  was  required  he  might  have  done  that  in 
the  rivers  (if  Damascus,  near  his  own  home,  instead  of  com- 
ing all  that  distance  to  wash  in  the  Jordan.  The  idea 
seemed  so  foolish  to  him  that  he  went  away  in  a  rage,  deter- 
mined not  to  obey  the  prophet.  His  servants,  however, 
persuade]  him  to  do  as  the  prophet  had  commanded,  and  he 
finally  did  so,  and  was  healed.  Overjoyed  at  his  recovery, 
Naaman  returned  to  Elisha  and  urged  him  to  accept  a  present 
for  his  kind  services.  It  is  this  scene  that  is  pictured  in  the 
engraving. 

The  man  of  God,  knowing  that  the  blessings  of  the  Lord 
were  without  price,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  mer- 
chandise of  them,  refused  to  accept  of  a  present,  but  told  him 
to  go  in  peace. 

Gehazi,  the  servant  of  Elisha,  overheard  what  passed 
between  his  master  and  Naaman,  and  after  the  latter  had 
departed,  his  selfish,  avaricious  spirit  prompted  him  to  go 
after  the  Syrian  party  and  secure  for  himself  the  present 
Elisha  had  refused  to  accept.  So  he  ran  and  overtook  the 
chariot,  and.  by  telling  falsely  that  his  master  had  .«ent  him, 
obtained  two  talents  of  silver  and  two  changes  of  garments, 
and  Naaman  sent  two  of  his  servants  back  to  carry  them  for 
him. 

Arriving  at  home,  Gehazi  hid  the  presents,  and  supposed 
his  master  would  know  nothing  of  the  deception  he  had  prac- 
ticed. He  forgot  that  the  prophet,  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
could  discern  the  acts  and  thoughts  of  men  who  were  distant 
from  him,  and  foretell  accurately  future  events.  He  forgot 
that  his  master  was  able  to  read  the  hearts  of  men,  and  bless 
or  curse  them  as  they  deserved,  and  have  his  word  respected 
and  fulfilled  by  the  Almighty.  And  when  Elisha  asked  him 
where  he  had  been,  he  added  another  lie  to  the  load  that 
already  weighed  down  his  conscience.  Then  the  prophet  gave 
him  to  understand  that  he  knew  where  he  had  been,  and  what 
he  had  done.     And  as  a  judgment  upon  him   for  his  avarice 


and  his  deception,  he  also  told  him  that  the  leprosy  of 
Naaman  should  cleave  unto  him  and  his  seed  forever.  And, 
we  are  informed  in  the  scriptures,  that  Gehazi  "went  out  from 
his  presence  a  leper  as  white  as  snow." 


THE 


GOSPEL    PBIN- 
CIPLES. 


BY  DANIEL  TYLER. 


THE    ATONEMENT. 

ON  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  this  and  many  previous 
generations  who  have  called  themselves  Christians,  are  and 
have  bsen  as  much  in  the  dark  as  upon  the  subjects  already 
treated  upon.  In  fact,  plain  as  is  the  gospel  taught  in  the 
scriptures,  if  there  is  one  principle  not  shrouded  in  mysticism, 
but  "held  in  uprightness,"  by  all  the  men-made  churches,  we 
would  not  know  whenj  to  look  for  it. 

Several  of  the  churches  hold  with  John  Wesley,  in  sub- 
stance, "that  the  offering'Christ  once  made  is  that  of  perfect 
atonement,  propiciation  and  redemption  for  all  of  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual;  and  there  is  none 
other  satisfaction  for  sin,  but  that  alone;"  while  belieyers 
in  John  Calvin,  and  others  of  his  type,  hold  that  a  definite 
number  of  God's  children,  both  angels  and  men,  beforcjthe 
foundation  of  the  world,  were  elected  to  be  saved,  while 
others  were  doomed  to  be  damned,  and  that  the  number  is  so 
definite  and  certain  that  it  cannot  be  increased  or  diminish'ed; 
and  that  Christ  only  died  for  the  chosen  few  who  are  tq  be 
saved.  ! 

Neither  of  these  views  is  warranted  either  by  scripture  or 
sound  reasoning.  That  Christ  died  for  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  correct;  but  that  atonement 
only  applies  to  the  effects  of  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  com- 
monly denominated  "the  original  sin."  Paul  tells  us  thati"as 
in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
(See  Cor.,  xv,  1.)  (■ 

Adam's  death  was  such  in  its  nature  as  to  bring  upon  him 
and  his  offspring  not  only  an  eternal  separation  of  spirit'and 
body,  but  an  eternal  banishment  from  the  presence  of  God. 
By  the  voluntary  death  of  Christ,  all  mankind,  both  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  will  be  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
brought  before  Christ,  the  Son,  to  judgment,  as  He  saith  "if 
the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up  he  will  draw  all  men  unto  him." 
But  this  does  not  guarantee  a  full  salvation  to  all.  Adam, 
before  the  fall,  was  an  immortal  being;  and  so  will  all  other  mor- 
tals become  immortal  through  the  redemption  of  Jesus.  But 
immortality  is  one  thing,  and  a  fullness  of  glory  and  eternal  life 
is  another.  They  must  have  their  resurrected  bodies  before 
coming  to  judgment,  so  that  they  may  "be  judged  according 
to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,"  and  "every  man  le  rewarded 
according  to  his  works."  Not  according  to  Adam's, 'but 
according  to  his  own  works.  The  atonement,  healing  the 
wound  of  Adam's  fall,  leaves  children  free  from  any  charge 
of  sin  until  they  are  qld  enough  to  know  right  from  wrong. 
They  are  then  like  our  first  parents  were  in  the  garden,  with 
respect  to  their  agency.  If  they  sin  they  must  abide  the 
penalty  of  the  law  they  violate,  unless  their  sins  be  remitted 
through  upentance  and  baptism.  Hence  the  commandment, 
"Repent,  and  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins  *  *  * 
be  baptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins" — not  Adam's,  but  your 
own  sins.      Death  was  the   penalty  of  Adam's  sin — "as   in 
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Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
The  Book  of  Mormon  tells  us  that  were  it  not  for  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  we  were  eternally  lost,  or  banished  from  the 
presence  of  God.  Peter  tells  us  the  same,  in  substance,  when 
he  says  "'Christ  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God."  If  we  could  get  to 
God  in  any  other  way,  Christ  would  not  have  suffered  for  that 
purpose. 


WARWICK    CASTLE 


BY   J.    L.    B 


OX  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon,  in  the  County  ol  Warwick, 
in  England,  stand-*  a  well  preserved  fortress  of  the  olden 
time,  together  with  remains  of  the  bridge  which  approached 
it  in  those  days  when  the  nobles  of  England  were  a  terror  to 
the  crown;  at  a  time  when,  bv  reason  of  their  influence  in  their 
respective  counties,  they  ware  lords  paramount,  either  by 
hereditary   right,   or  by  the  power  of  the  sword.      Such    a 


building  then  swarmed  with  retainers  of  the  great  man  who 
was  the  owner,  ever  ready  to  do  ihe  bidding  of  their  lord, 
without  any  question  as  to  right.  To  all  intents  and  purposes, 
in  formtr  times — only  a  few  centuries  ago — the  earl  or  baron 
who  owned  such  a  property  was  a  king  in  the  midst  of  the 
pejple  who  acknowledge  1  his  sway,  possessing  far  more  real 
power  in  person  than  many  kings  no  to  day.  Such  a  place 
and  such  lordly  power  we  e  held  by  the  former  owners  of  War 
wick  Castle,  here  represen  ed.  It  is  a  building  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  situation,  its  pre-ervation  as  a  typical  fortress  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  for  its  historical  associations.  One  of 
the  earls  of  Warwick  earned  the  title  of  "Kingmaker."  So 
great  was  his  prowess  lliat  be  is  said  to  hive  bad  thirty 
thousand  retainers,  who  iived  f\-i:ry  dayal  his  board,  in  the 
different  castles  he  possessed 

It  would  Gil  a  bonk  to  tell  all  the  legen  1-  which  have  floated 
down  the  stream  of  time  about  the  doings  of  the  ancient  lords 
of   Warwick  Castle.     The  stories  about  "Sir  Guy,   Earl  of 

Warwick."  alone  would    OCCUpy  many  pages,  ami  hi'  amusing, 
if  Dot  edifying,  reading.      The  good  people  of  to  day  living  in 

the  neighborhood  ol  the  castle  will,  many  of  them,  tell  you. 
when  nana  ing  the  various  wondeiful  doings  of  "Guy,"  in 


the  remote  past,  that  "there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth"  in  those 
legends,  which  may  be  correct  if  we  understood  ihem  properly. 

It  appears  that  Guy  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  earl,  who  lived 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  centu^'.  He  was  a  man 
of  large  stature,  of  immense  strength,  and  "brave  as  his 
sword" — a  characteristic  of  all  the  ancient  knights  who  have 
a  history  worth  hearing.  The  most  daring  deed  he  performed 
was  the  destruction  of  the  "dun  cow,"  certainly  the  most 
remarkable  cow  ever  heard  of.  It  appears  that  this  cow  was 
of  enormous  size,  and  very  cruel  indeed,  so  much  so  that  she 
kil'ed  the  people  of  the  country,  and  emptied  the  cities  of 
their  inhabitants,  who  fled  from  her  in  terror.  Guy  was 
appealed  to,  and,  out  of  pity  for  his  people,  he  went  forth 
and  "did  battle  with  the  dreadful  cow."  To  do  this,  he  was 
"clad  in  a  coat  of  mail,"  and  armed  with  a  sword  of  prodigious 
size.  They  till  also  of  a  batt'e  axe  used  by  the  brave  Sir  Guy, 
on  the  occasion.  That  he  slew  the  "dun  cow,"  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  one  of  her  ribs  is  shown  in  the  gallery  of  War- 
wick Castle,  although  the  opiuion  of  modern  scientists  is  that 
it  is  the  rib  of  a  mammoth.  There  it  is,  however,  with  a 
large  "shoulder-blade,"  proving  that  some  creature  of  enor- 
mous size  formerly  lived  and  died.  As  to  the  sword,  which  is 
shown  among  the  antiquities  of  Warwick  Castle,  it  is  a  two- 
handed  weapon,  such  as  used  to  be  wielded  by  knights  in 
olden  time.  The  armor,  including  tbe  coat  of  mail,  said  to 
have  been  worn  by  Sir  Guy,  appears  to  be  such  as  was  worn 
at  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

Besides  slaying  the  "dun  cow,"  it  is  said  the  country  was 
freed  from  many  other  monstrous  creatures  by  Sir  Guy.  A 
"wild  boar  of  pissing  strength  and  frightful  roar,"  and  also  a 
fierce  dragon,  "with  fiery  eyes  and  black  as  any  coal,"  weie 
sla'n  by  the  "brave  knight." 

Passing  by  the-e  fabled  traditions,  which,  no  doubt,  prove 
that  a  brave  knight  really  lived  in  former  times,  who  was  a 
public  benefactor,  we  find  in  reliable  history  abundant  evidence 
of  the  great  power  of  the  ancient  earls  of  Warwick.  And  it 
will  be  well  for  young  readers  to  notice,  in  perusing  the  history 
of  Eagland,  the  doings  of  those  nobles  who.  with  few  excep- 
tions, exercised  tyrannical  powers  in  the  middle  ages.  But 
very  few  of  the  castles  of  those  days  are  left  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  structure  of  the  towers  and  battlements  from  which 
men  were  ready,  at  the  bidding  of  their  master,  to  hurl  down 
from  their  hights  missiles  and  weapons  of  destruction  upon 
any  who  dared  to  approach  their  lord's  domain. 

Terrible  battles  used  to  he  fought  in  those  times  by  men 
only  intent  upon  self  aggrandizement.  The  castles  were 
secure  places  of  refuge  to  retreat  to  when  battles  were  lost  in 
the  surrounding  Country,  at  a  time  when  artillery  was  unknown. 

Dark   deeds,  too,  were  perpetrated   in  the  dungeons  and 

fortresses,    protected    by    just    such    buildings    as    we    see 
represented  here  in  the  view  of  Warwick  Castle. 
England  has  gradually  changed  since  those  perilous  times' 

when    tbe    common    people    were    little    better    than     slaves. 

Nothing  now  remains  to  testify  of  the  doings  of  the  ancient 
nobles  but  the  .annals  presented  by  observers  who  then  lived 

and  ohroniclcd  their  doings.      The  lords  of  the  modern  ea-tles 

live  in  less  troublesome  times,  when  even  the  most  exalted 
personages  are  amenable  to  law,  and  the  humbles)  peasants 
are  protected  in  their  rights. 

It  is  a  tradition  thai  Ethelfluda,  a  daughter  of  Alfred  tbe 
Great,  began  tl reotion  of  Warwick  Castle,  in  913,  and  that 

the  I  tines  were  at  that  time  trouble- ).      I'.e  this  .is  it  may, 

there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  great  antiquity.  The 
borough  town  of  Warwick  contains  two  churches,  of  which 
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St.  Mary's  is  remarkable  for  its  architectural  magnificence 
and  beauty.  Some  of  the  "chapels"  attached  to  the  church 
have  been  added  to  it  by  successive  earls  of  Warwick.  Among 
others,  the  Beauchamp  chapel,  in  which  may  be  seen  the 
effigies  of  those  persinages,  represented  in  complete  armor, 
their  monuments  emblazoned  with  the  "bear  and  ragged 
staff,"  and  other  armorical  bearings  of  departed  earls  of 
Warwick  who  took  part  in  the  "wars  of  the  roses,"  and  other 
struggles  for  supremacy,  in  ancient  times.  There  can  be  no 
better  place  for  a  person  to  moralize  on  the  nature  of  sublunary 
things  than  in  the  walks  around  Warwick  Castle,  or  among 
the  tombs  and  marble  monuments  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  at 
Warwick. 
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N  the  15th  of  November,  Joseph  gave  the  public  notice 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fulfill  the  arduous  duties 
of  editor  to  the  Times  awl  Seasons  any  longer.  With  his 
other  duties  he  could  not  do  the  paper  justice,  and  he 
appointed  Elder  .lohn  Taylor  to  the  position.  He  and  Elder 
Wilford  Woodruff  were  associated  together  as  publishers. 

On  the  Oth  of  December,  1842,  Willard  Richards,  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  William  Clayton  and  a  number  of  other  brethren 
started  to  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to 
present  testimony  to  the  government  that  Joseph  was  in 
Illinois  at  the  time  Boggs  was  shot.  As  he  was  in  Illinois  at 
the  time,  he  could  not  be  a  fugitive  from  the  justice  of 
Missouri.  The  object  of  the  brethren  in  making  this  nrove 
was  to  procure  a  discbarge  from  Governor  Ford,  the  newly 
created  governor  of  the  State,  on  Governor  Carlin's  writ  for 
Joseph's  arrest.  A  petition  was  presented  to  Govenor  Ford 
to  revoke  the  writ  and  proclamation  of  Governor  Carlin  for 
his  arrest.  They  also  made  affidavit  thnt  Joseph  was  in 
Illinois  on  the  fith  of  May,  the  day  when  Boggs  was  said  to 
have  been  shot.  I  rovernor  Ford  stated,  in  reply,  that  he  had 
no  doubt  1  ut  tl  at  the  writ  of  Governor  Carl'n  vas  illegal;  1  ut 
he  also  doubted  his  own  power  to  interfere  with  bis  neK 
However,  he  submitted  the  case  and  all  the  papers  relating 
thereto  to  six  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  C<  urt.  They 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  requisition  from 
Missouri  wn-  illegal  and  insufficient  to  cause  Joseph's  arrest. 
They  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  Governor  Ford's  power  to 
interfere  with  Governor  Uarlin's  acts.  Ford  wrote  a  letter  to 
Joseph  informing  him  of  the  judges'  view?,  and  declining, 
himself,  to  interfere  in  the  ease.  He  advised  Joseph  to  have  a 
judicial  investigation  of  his  case.  If  he  should  conclude  to  go 
to  Springfield  to  have  the  case  tried,  he  said  he  did  not  believe 
there  would  be  any  disposition  to  use  violence  towards  him,  for 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  protect  him  with  any  necessary 
amount  of  force  from  mob  violence.  That  Joseph  might  have 
his  case  properly  tried  at  Springfield,  on  the  charge  of  being 
accessory  to  the  shooting  of  Lilburn  W.  Boggs,  and  of  being  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  he  wa-  arrested  at  Nauvoo,  on  the  20th 
of  December.  He  started  for  Springfield  on  the  27th,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  the  brethren,  and  reached  there  on  the 
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30th.  His  arrival  there  caused  some  excitement,  and  the  spirit 
of  mobocracy  was  manifested;  but  it  was  quelled.  A  team  ran 
away  the  day  after  Joseph  arrived  and  went  past  the  State 
House,  when  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised  that  "Joe  Smith  is 
running  away!"  This  raised  a  great  hubbub,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  adjourned  from  the  State  House  very  sud- 
denly. We  relate  this  to  show  what  a  condition  men's  minds 
must  have  been  in  when  such  a  trifling  occurrence  could  be 
made  the  cause  of  so  much  excitement. 

On  January  1st,  1843,  Elders  0.  Hyde  and  John  Taylor 
preached  in  the  State  House,  the  use  of  which  was  tendered 
to  Joseph  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  various 
departments  of  the  State  were  present.  In  conversation  with 
Judge  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Justin  Butterfield,  U.  S.  Attorney 
for  the  district  of  Illinois,  and  some  other  prominent  men, 
Joseph,  in  reply  to  their  questions,  explained  the  nature  of  a 
prophet: 

"If  any  person  were  to  ask  me  if  I  were  a  prophet,  I  should 
not  deny  it,  as  that  would  give  me  the  lie;  for,  according  to 
John,  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy;  there- 
fore, if  I  profess  to  be  a  witness  or  teacher,  and  have  not  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  which  is  the  testimony  of  Je&us,  I  must  be 
a  false  witness;  but  if  1  be  a  true  teacher  and  witness,  1  must 
possess  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  that  constitutes  a  prophet; 
and  any  man  who  says  he  is  a  teacher  or  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness, and  denies  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  him;  and  by  this  key  false  teachers  and  impostors 
mav  be  detected." 

Joseph's  case  was  called  up  on  the  2nd,  but  the  trial  was 
postponed  until  the  4th.  In  the  meantime  Joseph  mingled 
freely  with  the  leading  men  of  the  State,  many  of  whom  were 
there  at  the  time.  Much  curiosity  was  manifested  to  "see  the 
prophet,"  and  to  converse  with  him.  Joseph  impressed  them 
favorably.  His  plain,  simple  and  yet  powerful  and  truthful 
teaching,  his  affab'e  manners,  the  kind  smile  that  illuminated 
liis  face,  his  angelic  countenance  and  noble  and  dignified  form 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  which  rested  down  upon  him,  convinced 
them,  in  spite  of  themselves,  that  he  was  a  much -abused, 
wronged  and  innocent  mau.  Prejndice  began  to  melt  away, 
and  there  was  a  disposition  manifested  to  grant  him  justice. 
Governor  Ford's  remarks  explain  the  feeling  that  had  prevailed 
and  also  the  change  that  Joseph's  appearance  and  conversation 
made  on  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  met.  He  said,  "Well, 
from  reports,  we  had  reason  to  think  that  the  Mormons  were 
a  peculiar  people,  different  from  other  people,  having  horns 
or  something  of  the  kind;  but  I  find  they  look  like  other 
people:  indeed,  I  think  Mr.  Smith  a  very  good  looking 
man." 

At  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  January  4th,  1843, 
the  court  was  opened.  Judge  Pope  on  the  bench.  He  had 
ten  ladies  by  his  side,  the  first  time,  the  marshal  of  the 
district  -aid,  during  his  administration,  that  ladies  had 
attended  court  on  a  trial. 

Josiah  Lamborn,  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in 
opening  the  case  for  the  State,  was  not  severe.  He  said  little 
more,  apparently,  than  his  relation  to  the  case  demanded. 
Joseph's  lawyers  wanted  to  read,  in  evidence,  affidavits  of 
several  persons,  showing  conclusively  that  he  was  at  Nauvoo 
on  the  whole  of  the  oth  and  7th  days  of  May,  1842,  and  on 
the  evenings  of  those  days  was  more  than  three  hundred 
miles  distant  from  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  where  it  was 
alleged  that  Boggs  was  shot;  and  that  he  had  not  been  in  the 
State    of    Missouri   at  any    time   between    the    10th   day   of 
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February  and  the  1st  dayof  July,  1842.  Mr.  Lamborn  objected 
to  the  reading  of  these  affidavits;  but  |(he  court  decided  that 
they  should  be  read. 

B.  S.  Edwards,  Esq.,  opened  the  defense  for  Joseph  in  an 
animated  speach,  and  made  some  very  pathetic  allusions  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  Saints  in  Missouri.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Butterfield.  He  managed  the  case  very  judiciously  and 
his  plea  was  a  powerful  one.  He  showed  that  Governor 
Reynolds,  of  Missouri,  had  subscribed  to  a  lie  in  his  demand  for 
Joseph,  and  that  Governor  Carlin  would  not  have  given  up 
his  dog  on  such  a  requisition.  He  said  that  such  an  attempt 
struck  at  all  the  liberty  of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
What  was  Joseph's  fate  that  day  might  be  their  fate  the  next 
day.  It  was  a  matter  of  history  that  Joseph  and  his  people 
had  been  murdered  or  driven  from  the  State  of  Missouri.  If 
he  were  to  go  there,  it  would  be  only  to  be  murdered,  and  he 
had  better  be  sent  to  the  gallows.  He  was  an  innocent  and 
unoffending  man,  and  if  there  was  any  difference  between  him 
and  other  men,  it  was  that  this  people  believed  in  prophecy, 
and  others  do  not. 

The  court  room  was  crowded  during  the  trial;  the  utmost 
good  order  and  good  feelings  prevailed,  and  much  prejudice 
was  allayed.  The  court  adjourned  till  the  next  day,  at  nine 
o'clock,  for  the  making  up  of  its  opinion.  In  the  afternoon, 
Mr.  Prentiss,  the  marshal  of  the  district,  sent  bis  carriage  to 
carry  Joseph  to  his  house.  A  number  of  the  leading  men  were 
there  and  took  supper  with  him.  The  next  day  a  be7y  of 
ladies  accompanied  Judge  Pope  to  the  court-room  to  give  his 
decision.  The  place  was  crowded  with  spectators,  and  Joseph 
was  the  observed  of  everybody.  The  judge  reviewed  the  case 
at  considerable  length.  He  passed  some  very  severe  strictures 
on  the  action  of  the  different  governors  and  officers  in  Joseph's 
case. 

Joseph  was  discharged.  Another  instance  had  happened, 
in  which,  after  suffering  contumely  and  abuse,  and  being 
persecuted  and  dogged  and  almost  harassed  out  of  his  life, 
nothing  could  be  proved  against  him.  He  stood  an  innocent 
man  in  the  face  of  the  world  and  before  his  enemies,  who  had 
not  the  power  to  sustain  any  of  their  cruel  charges.  You 
would  think  they  would  have  been  disgusted  with  themselves 
after  this,  and  have  stopped  their  persecution  of  him.  Not 
they;  they  had  the  spirit  of  their  father,  the  devil,  who  was 
a  liar  and  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  them  but  bis  blood.  That  they  thirsled  for,  and  that  they 
were  resolved  to  have,  if  they  could  get  it. 

Joseph  had  ample  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the 
judge,  the  lawyers,  and  various  officers,  and  he  talked  freely  to 
them  about  religion.  The  d:iy  will  come,  if  it  has  not  already 
with  some  of  them,  when  they  will  think  of  what  he  said,  and 
the  testimonies  which  he  bore  to  them,  and  they  will  be  filled 
with  sorrow  that  they  did  not  believe  his  testimony  and  obey 
the  truth  which  he  taught.  There  were  many  distinguished 
men  in  Springfield,  from  whom  he  received  invitations  to 
visit  them;  but  time  did  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  On  Decem- 
ber Tth  he  started  for  Nauvoo.  The  weather  was  cold  and 
disagreeable,  making  the  travel  tedious.  There  were  no  rail- 
roads in  that  country  in  those  days,  and  all  traveling  had  to  be 
done  on  horseback  or  in  carriages  or  wat'ows.  lie  arid  liis 
company  crossed  the  Illinois  river  on  the  ice.  They  reached 
Nauvoo  on  the  10th.  It  was  a  time  of  jubilee  when  Joseph 
returned  safe  once  more  to  his  home  and  the  Saints,  and  the 
people  rejoiced  as  none  but  those  could  who  have  suffered  so 
severely  from  the  handsof  theirenemies.  A  day  of  humiliation, 
fasting,  praise,  prayer  and  thanksgiving  was  appointed  for  the 
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Saints  on  the  1 7th  of  January.     Meetings  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  which  were  well  attended. 
(  To  be  Continued. ) 
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ONE  of  the  first  lessons  presented  to  a  foreign  teacher  in 
Japan  is  the  reason  of  the  great  apparent  happiness  and 
light-heartedness  of  Japanese  children.  One  may  walk  for 
hours  through  the  streets  of  Tokio  and  scarcely  ever  hear  a 
child's  cry  of  distress.  Four  principal  reasons  for  this 
superiority  of  the  children  of  Japan  over  those  of  other 
nations  have  been  suggested  by  an  English  lady,  resident 
there.  They  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  teachers  at 
home.  The  style  of  clothing,  loose  and  yet  warm,  is  far  more 
comfortable  than  the  dress  of  our  children.  Japanese  children 
are  much  more  out  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine.  The  absence 
of  furniture,  and,  therefore,  the  absence  of  the  repeatedly 
given  instrnctions  "not to  touch."  The  thick,  soft  matting, 
forming  at  once  the  carpet  and  beds  of  all  Japanese  houses, 
and  the  raised  lintels  on  to  which  the  children  may  clamber  as 
they  grow  strong,  constitutes  the  very  beau  ideal  of  an  infant's 
play-ground.  Children  in  Japan  are  much  petted  without 
being  capriciously  thwarted.  A  child  is  not  cuffed  one  moment 
and  indulged  the  next.  To  these  four  most  suggestive  reasons 
the  writer  could  add  a  fifth,  which  is,  that  Japanese  character 
is  so  constituted  as  to  bring  their  elders  into  strong  sympathy 
with  the  little  ones.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "Japan  is  a 
paradise  for  babies,"  for  you  see  old  and  young  playing  together, 
at  the  battle  door  and  shuttle-cock  in  the  streets;  while  on  holi- 
days the  national  amusement  of  men,  women  and  children  is 
flying  huge  kites.  Puppet  shows  and  masquerades  also  have 
their  votaries  in  thousands  from  among  both  sexes  and  all 


Flattery  Rewarded. — Frederick  William,  father  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  of  Prussia,  painted,  or  fancied  he  painted;  but 
his  works  were  mere  daubs.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  lan- 
guage of  his  courtiers,  when  descanting  on  the  merits  of  the 
Royal  Apples.  On  one  occasion,  his  majestv  favored  them  with 
the  sight  of  a  new  specimen. 

"Suppose,"  said  the  king,  "that  some  groat  painter— Rubens 
or  Raphael,  for  instance— had  painted  this  picture,  do  you 
think  it  would  fetch  a  considerable  price?" 

"Sire,"  replied  the  Baron  de  Polnitz,  who  passed  for  the 
most  practiced  and  obsequious  of  bis  majesty's  courtiers,  "I 
assure  vou  a  connoisseur  could  not  offer  less  for  such  a  picture 
than  twenty  live  thousand  florins." 

"Well,  then,  Baron,"  oried  the  gratified  monarch,  "you  shall 
receive  a  proof  of  my  munificence.  Take  the  picture  for  five 
thousand  florins,  which  you  shall  payme  in  ready  money;  and, 
as  1  wish  to  render  you  a  service,  you  have  my  permission  to 
sell  it  again."  t 

"Mi!  sire,"  replied  the  baron,  who  was  fairly  caught  in  his 
own  snare:  "lean  never  consent  to  take  advantage  of  your 
majpsfy's  generosity." 

"No  reply,"  saidtheking;  "Iknow  that  1  makeyoua  hand- 
some present,  by  which  you  will  gain  fifteen  thousand  florins  or 

re;  but  your  zeal  for  my  interest  has  been  proved,  an. 1 1  owe 

you  some  recompense.  Sour  love  for  the  arts  and  your  attach- 
ment to  myself  entitle  you  to  a  mark  of  my  esteem." 


•  A 
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ELLOW  FEVER  has  been  creating  sad 
havoc  in  the  Southern  States.  The  whole 
country  is  moved  with  pity  for  the  suffer- 
ers. All  business  is  prostrated.  Cotton 
fields  are  neglected,  and  thousands  of  poor 
people  have  no  employment.  Cotton  is 
the  great  product  of  the  South.  It  is  the 
crop  which  brings  the  people  their  money, 
for  it  sells  for  cash,  and  is  needed  to  make 
all  the  cotton  fabrics  which  we  wear.  If 
this  crop  be  allowed  to  fall  back  into  the  ground 
the  loss  will  be  very  great.  The  people  of  the 
North  have  sent  money  and  provisions  and 
doctors  and  nurses  to  the  fevered  districts. 
Many  doctors  and  nurses  have  died  from  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  money  and  the  provisions  have  been 
consumed.  C  ^nsiderable  money  has  been  sent  from 
Utah  to  help  these  poor,  suffering  people.  In 
some  "places  the  fever  has  raged  so  that  many  have  died  in 
houses  without  any  one  to  help  them  or  to  administer  to 
them,  and  their  deaths  have  only  become  known  by  the  smell 
of  their  decaying  bodies. 

The  South  was  just  beginning  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
the  war  when  the  yellow  fever  broke  out.  A  great  many 
Northern  people  were  going  south  to  live,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
emigration  from  northern  countries  would  give  prosperity  to 
the  land,  but  this  dreadful  yellow  fever  will  have  the  effect  of 
frightening  people  away.  Emigrants  will  choose  healthier  coun- 
tries to  settle  in,  and  the  South  will  be  left  more  and  more  to 
the  black  race.  Some  few  of  them  have  died  of  yellow  fever; 
bat  they  do  not  suffer  from  it  like  the  whites  do.  Diseases  of 
this  kind  do  not  attack  them  as  they  do  white  men. 

Writer-,  in  speaking  about  the  loss  which  has  been  inflicted 
upon  the  Sjuth,  estimate  it  at  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
This  is  so  vast  an  amount  that  our  little  readers  can  scarcely 
understand  it.  The  Lord  lias  said  that  calamities  and  judgments 
shall  go  forth  am  rag  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  doubt- 
less this  is  one  of  the  scourges  which  He  has  permitted  to  come. 
There  will  be  many  more,  of  vati  ius  kinds,  for  the  Lord  has 
said  that  ITe  will  pour  ouf  Hi-  judgments  upon  the  people  and 
there  will  be  few  men  left. 


THE(  Ihinese  are  a  very  remarkable  people.  There  is  scarcely 
an  invention  that  the  re-t  of  the  world,  pride  theuisclw- 
about  that  they  have  uol  known  and  had  in  use  in  China  hun- 
dreds of  .wars  before  it  was  known  in  Christendom.  They 
had  some  ti  neighbors  who  were  called  Tartars,  who 

wdre  in  the  habit  of  coming  down,  like  our  Indians  do  in  this 
country,  and  making  attacks  upon  their  more  civilized  neigh- 
bora.  To  put  a  stop  to  their  inroads,  the  Chinese  resolved  to 
build  a  wall  to  keep  them  out.  It  is  supposed  that  this  was 
built  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Savior  came.  The 
builders  never  attempted  to  save  expense  by  avoiding  moun- 
tains and  canyons.      For  thirteen  hundred  miles  the  wall  goes 


over  plains  and  mountains,  and  every  foot  of  the  foundation 
is  of  solid  granite.  The  rest  of  the  wall  is  solid  masonry.  In 
some  places  the  wall  is  built  smooth  up  against  the  bank  or 
canyons  or  precipices  where  there  is  a  sheer  descent  of  one 
thousand  feet.  Small  streams  are  arched  over,  and  on  the 
larger  streams  the  wall  runs  to  the  water's  edge  and  a  tower  is 
built  on  each  side.  On  the  top  of  the  wall  there  are  breast- 
works facing  in  and  out.  By  means  of  these,  the  defending 
forces  could  pass  from  one  tower  to  another  without  being 
exposed  to  their  enemies.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  long  it 
took  to  build  this  wall,  or  what  it  cost.  There  is  no  other  work 
done  by  man,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  that  is  equal  to 
this  immense  wall.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  nothing 
compared  to  it. 

These  Chinese  are  a  very  peculiar  people.  They  are  very 
industrious  and  patient  and  skillful  also.  We  hear  that  there 
are  some  of  them  working  at  gardening  in  and  about  Salt  Lake 
City.  They  produce  excellent  vegetables,  and  economize  every 
inch  of  room,  and  make  the  ground  produce  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  There  are  a  good  many  things  that  we  can 
learn  from  these  people,  though  there  are  some  vices  which 
they  have  which  we  hope  will  never  be  imitated  by  our  people. 
They  are  great  opium  smokers.  It  is  said  that  there  are  six 
millions  of  people  in  the  Chinese  Empire  who  have  the  habit 
of  u-ing  opium.  This  is  a  most  dreadful  habit  and  will  eventu- 
ally destroy  any  people  who  practice  it.  It  has  prevailed  in 
China  for  about  one  hundred  years  and  the  government  is 
striving  to  check  the  u; e  of  this  drug.  We  hear  that  they 
are  now  takiug  vigorous  measures  to  trample  out  the  use  of  it 
among  the  people. 


l^7E  re  id  of  a  city  in  Ohio,  called  Eist  Liverpool,  situated  on 
Tl  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  city  is  sui  rounded  by 
natural  gas  wells,  and  from  these  the  people  obtain  a  continual 
supply  of  the  finest  light.  The  city  is  also  heated  by  means 
of  this  gas.  The  gas  is  so  plentiful  that  they  allow  the  street 
lights  to  blaze  away  at  noon  as  well  as  at  night — it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  turn  them  out.  Almost  the  entire  fuel  used  in  this 
town  is  this  gas.  Tt  is  conducted  into  the  grates  and  stoves  in 
pipes,  and  hy  it  all'  the  cooking  and  heating  is  done.  It  makes 
no  dirt,  is  easy  to  kindle  and  costs  very  little.  It  is  said  that  a 
large  hotel  is  furnished  with  light  and  fuel  for  fourteen  dollars 
per  month  the  year  round.  It  is  said  that  the  first  well  dis- 
covered now  burns  as  biightly  as  it  did  when  first  used,  twenty 
years  ago.     This  is  very  wonderful. 


Curiosities  of  Figures. — Here's  a  curiosity  for  little  stu- 
dents: The  multiplication  of  9SJ7654321  by  45  gives  44,444, 
144,445.  Revetsiug  the  order  of  the  digits,  and  multiplying 
123456789  by  45  wc  get  a  re-ult  equally  as  curious,  5,555,555, 
505.  If  we  take  123456789  as  the  multiplicand,  and  inter* 
changing  the  figures  of  45,  take  M  as  the  multiplier,  wc  obtain 
another  remarkable  product,  6,666  666,606.  Returning  to  tho 
multiplicand  first  used,  987654321,  and  taking  54  as  the  mul- 
tiplier again,  we  get  53,333,333,334 — all  threes  except  the  first 
and  last  figures,  which  read  together  54,  the  multiplier.  Taking 
the  same  multiplicand  ana  using  27,  the  half  of  54,  as  the 
multiplier,  we  get  a  product  of  26,666,666  0(»T — all  sixes  except 
the  first  and  last  figures,  which  read  together  give  27,  the  mul- 
tiplier. Next  interchanging  the  figures  in  the  number  27,  and 
using  72  as  the  multiplier  with  987654321  as  themultiplicand, 
we  obtain  a  product  of  71,1 11,111,112,  all  ones  except  the  first 
and  last  figures,  which  read  together  give  72,  the  multiplier. 
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^IR,T    CRITICS. 


BY  G.    M.    0. 


IT  may  be  presumed  that  our  artist,  having  finished  his 
sketch,  has  left  for  some  purpose  his  out-door  studio,  to 
return  and  find  his  admiring  subjects  examining  his  painting, 
and  freely  critici>ing  its  merits,  and  evidently  in  no  uncompli- 
mentary terms,  judging  from  the  expressions  depicted  in  the 
group.       John    Donkey,   especially,   can   only  show  his  fine 


£> 


appreciation  by  throwing  back  his  ears  and  uttering  a  most 
'"terrible  bray,"  while  Mrs.  Jennie,  looking  over  his  shoulderi 
expresses  in  looks  her  satisfied  feelings  of  approval.  The 
piorca'.f  is  evidently  more  astonished  at  the  donkey's  noisy 
ciiicisms  than  interested  in  the  limner's  work.  AVhile  the 
innocent  sheep,  wholly  ignoring  the  color  placed  with  such 
judicious  taste  and  knowledge  into  form  and  chromatic  harmony 
on  the  canvas,  holds  its  nose  over  the  painter's  palette  with 
the  evident  intention  of  rolling  nose  and  tongue  into  primitive 
rid,  blue  and  yellow,  and  making  a  neutral  gray  of  the  whole 

of  it. 

And  now  there  is 
another  critic  as  deep- 
ly interested  in  th; 
picture, it  is  presumed, 
as  the  sheep  and  don- 
key; in  fact,  more  so- 
And  lo!  here  the 
whole  picture  is  chang- 
ed, and  the  true  pur- 
pose of  the  artist  is 
presented  to  our  ad- 
miring gaze.  We  see 
how  admirably  he  has 
painted  a  picture  with- 
in a  picture  in  more 
senses  than  one,  and 
how  artistically  he  can 
tell  a  story  and  give  a 
lesson  in  a  pointed 
and  humorous  way, 
the  truth  of  which 
can  easily  be  proven 
by  visiting  any  picture 
gallery.  There  can  be 
seen  and  heard,  almost 
at  any  time,  the  noisy 
donkey,  the  self-satis- 
fied Jennie,  the  cred- 
ulous calves  and  indif- 
ferent sheep.  And 
the  qusstion  arises  in 
our  mind,  how  far  are 
we  qualified  to  act  as 
judges?  How  have 
we  improved  that  in- 
telligence that  places 
us  in  nature's  Bcale  so 
far  above  the  animals 
depicted,  to  make  us 
more  just  and  worthy 
critics? 

When  wo  go  into  a 
library,  we  road  the 
tides  engraven  on  the 
backs  of  the  many 
books,  but  know  noth- 
ing of  theii  contents, 
unless  they  have  bet  a 
previously  n  ad  by  us, 
and  we  all  know  thai 
lo     properly    read    ;■ 

I I    n  quires   no   in 

considerable     amount 
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of  study.  Now,  precisely  the  same  requisites  are  needed 
when  we  go  into  the  picture  gallery.  We  read  the  names  and 
titles,  on  frame  or  in  catalogue,  but  can  form  no  expression  as 
to  a  picture's  merits  until  it  is  properly  read,  and  its  intent 
fathomed.  We  should  judge  always  with  a  criticism  equivo- 
lent  to  discrimination,  and  that  discrimination  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  truth;  for  exactly  in  proportion  as  a  person  is 
deep  and  accurate  in  his  knowledge  of  nature,  so  will  he  be 
refined,  correct  and  just  in  his  criticisms. 

"All  works  of  art  are  best  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  minds 
kindred  to  those  that  produced  them."  A  person  of  refine- 
ment has  no  pleasure  in  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  while  the 
vulgar  mind  enjoys  naught  that  is  delicate  or  beautiful.  The 
mere  utilitarian,  absorbed  in  the  useful,  takes  no  pleasure  in 
the  ornamental  and  decorative;  and  in  his  estimation  no  work 
of  art  can  compare  or  equal  in  beauty  a  labor-saving  machine. 

Our  tastes  are  developed  with  the  mental  faculties,  and 
their  promotion  depends  upon  the  kind  and  degree  of  culti- 
vation ieceived  trorn  the  influence  of  other  minds,  and  the 
association  of  surrounding  objects.  Some  persons  have  a  fine 
nitural  taste;  but  however  strong  this  natural  taste  may  be, 
it  requires  cultivation  to  mature  it,  to  render  it  more  perfect 
A  good  natural  taste  may  also  become  extinguished  or  per- 
verted through  neglect  and  evil  influences. 

Study,  close  observation,  and  cultivation  of  his  superior 
intelligence  will  best  enable  a  person  to  criticise  a  picture 
without  being  guilty  of  some  of  the  faults  aimed  at  by  the 
satirical  artist.  By  taking  such  steps  we  may,  any  of  us, 
avoid  the  loud  and  boisterous  manner  of  John  Donkey,  the 
self-satisfied  pride  of  Mrs.  Jennie,  not  be  startled  and  dumb- 
founded by  the  bluffness  of  another,  as  the  poor  calf,  nor 
show  oar  meddlesome  indifference  and  ignorance  as  the  inno- 
cent sheep. 


Kim  ation. — Education  does  not  commence  with  the  alpha- 
bet; it  begins  with  a  mother's  look,  with  a  father's  nod  of 
approbation,  or  sign  of  reproof;  with  a  sister's  gentle  pressure 
of  the  hand,  or  a  brother's  noble  act  of  forbearance;  with 
int  walks  in  Bhady  lanes;  and  then  comes  the  bloom  and 
buoyancy  and  dazzling  Hopes  of  youth:  the  throbbings  of  the 
heart,  when  first  it  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  happiness 
too  great  for  earth — and  these  are  only  a  small  part  of  our 
e  lueation. 

<  >  ir  education  will  only  be  finished  with  our  lives;  day  by 
daywe  learn  by  sad  experience  some  new  phase  of  humanity, 
learn  that  the  friend  in  whom  we  placed  implicit  confidence 
is  unworthy  of  it — learn  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  ( )ur  education  teaches  us  that  man  was  made  to  mourn' 
that  disappointment  is  the  lot  of  man  and  woman.  It  teaches 
us  how  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  but  alas!  it  does  not  always 
ti  act  us  how  to  fight  it  successfully.  The  knowledge  that  is 
gained  from  books,  we  would  not  undervalue;  but  it  isworthless 
unl  iss  we  combine  it  with  actual  experience  of  life.  Pythagoras 
said  if  he  did  not,  when  night  came,  feel  that  he  had  learned 
ithiBg  through  the  day,  he  felt  that  he  had  lost  a  day. 

Reader,  every  day  of  your  existence  should  be  to  you  so 
much  gain:  and  as  we  grow  old  and  decrease  in  physical 
strength,  we  should  increase  our  mental  resources.  We  have 
lintancesto  day  who  have  learned  nothing  by  experience; 
education  is  no  more  advanced  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  and  we  can  but  think  that  they  have  lived  a 
fruitless  life.  Education  begins  with  our  birth  and  ends  with 
i  nr  death. 


book:    of    im: o ir, .m: o it 
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BY  J.    A.     LITTLE. 


THE  Jaredites  were  four  years  at  camp  Moriancumer  before 
they  began  to  build  vessels  for  crossing  the  sea.  Doubt- 
less this  time  was  occupied  in  supplying  present  necessities, 
and  in  providing  food  and  clothing  for  use  while  building  their 
vessels  and  crossing  the  ocean.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the 
Lord  again  visited  the  brother  of  Jared,  and  talked  with  him 
for  three  hours  from  a  cloud.  He  directed  him  and  his  peo- 
ple to  construct  barges  like  those  they  had  built  before.  They 
were  light  upon  the  water,  like  a  fowl;  and  were  made  very 
tight,  so  that  they  would  hold  water,  like  a  dish.  The  length 
of  them  was  the  length  of  a  tree,  aud  both  ends  were  pointed. 
With  some  change  in  the  phraseology,  this  description  would 
answer  very  well  for  some  small  crafts  of  the  present  day. 
Whether  these  vessels  consisted  of  one  large  tree,  or  of  several, 
is  open  to  conjecture.  Whatever  their  size  or  construction, 
doubtless,  they  were  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Ventilation  and  light  for  these  primitive  vessels  were 
necessities.  For  the  first,  the  Lord  directed  that  a  hole  should 
be  made  in  the  bottom  and  iD  the  top  of  each  vessel,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  could  be  closed  when  the  water  came  in. 

The  Lord,  after  telling  the  brother  of  Jared  that  they  could 
have  neither  windows  nor  fire  to  light  their  vessels,  appears  to 
have  left  the  matter  to  his  faith  and  ingenuity.  The  brother 
of  Jared  went  to  a  mountain,  called  Shelem,  and  melted  six. 
teen  ■uall  stones  out  of  a  rock  which  was  white  and  clear. 
He  carried  these  into  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  there 
asked  the  Lord  to  touch  them  with  His  finger,  and  prepare 
them  to  give  light  in  the  vessels.  The  Lord  touched  the 
stones  with  His  finger  as  desired,  and  as  He  did  so,  the  brother 
of  Jared  had  faith  to  see  His  finger,  and  be  admitted  into  His 
presence.  The  Lord  ministered  to  him  in  His  spiritual  body, 
which  was  in  the  similitude  of  the  body  in  which  He  afterwards 
ministered  to  the  Nephites  in  the  flesh.  In  this  interview, 
many  marvelous  things  were  revealed  to  the  brother  of  Jared, 
and  the  Lord  gave  him  two  stones,  or  interpreters.  He  was 
directed  to  write  what  he  had  heard  and  seen,  and,  before  his 
death,  to  seal  up  the  record,  and  also  the  interpreters,  that 
theymightreveal  to  future  generations  what  had  been  written. 
The  Lord  further  instructed  him  to  write  these  things  in  a 
language  which  had  been  confounded,  and  which,  for  this 
reason,  would  ever  be  a  dead  language,  and  could  not  be 
translated,  or  even  read,  without  these  interpreters.  The 
Lord  said  that  these  remarkable  things  which  He  had 
made  known  to  the  brother  of  Jared  should  not  be  revealed  to 
man  until  after  His  own  appearance  in  the  flesh.  As  only 
this  set  of  interpreters  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Ether, 
and  as  interpreters  are  not  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
Nephites  until  after  the  stone  was  found  by  the  people  of. 
Zarahemla,  on  which  was  engraven  a  history  of  Coriantumr' 
the  last  king  of  the  Jaredites  (see  page  140,  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon)  about  two  thousand  years  after  the  brother  of  Jared 
had  this  interview  with  the  Lord,  in  Mount  Shelem,  it  is 
probable  that  these  interpreters,  delivered  to  the  brother  of 
Jared,  were  the  same  as  those  used  by  King  Mosiah,  and 
which  were  buried  in  the  hill  Cumorah,  with  the  plates  from 
which  the  Book.of  Mormon  was  translated  by  Joseph  Smith, 
Jun.,  over  four  thousand  years  after  this  emigration  of  the 
Jaredites. 
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The  brother  of  Jared  went  down  out  of  the  mountain,  with 
the  stones  which  the  Lord  had  touched,  and  put  one  of  them 
in  each  end  of  the  vessels,  which  were  eight  in  number. 
These  stones  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed,  and  the  ships  were  ready  to  receive  the  precious 
germs  of  future  empire. 

These  vessels  appear  to  have  been  mere  hulks,  without 
sails  or  rudders — floating  shells,  in  which,  from  their  peculiar 
construction,  those  on  board  were  well  protected  from  the 
elements.  They  must  have  had  considerable  storage  capacity, 
to  have  carried  the  people  with  their  goods  and  chattels,  a 
great  variety  of  animals,  an  aquarium,  hives  of  bees,  and  the 
necessary  food  and  water  for  a  long  voyage.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  they  replenished  some  of  their  stores  from 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

After  preparing  all  manner  of  food  for  themselves,  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  the  great  vaiiety  of  animal  life  they 
were  to  carry  with  them,  they  went  aboard  of  their  barges, 
"and  set  forth  into  the  sea,  commending  themselves  to  the 
Lord  their  God." 

As  the  hulls  of  these  barges  could  have  presented  but  little 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  reflection  almost  forces  the 
conclusion  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  voyage',  they  were 
taken  up  by  some  ocean  current,  which,  imperceptibly  to  the 
voyagers,  but  none  the  less  unerringly,  carried  them  op  their 
course.  By  examining  a  sea  chart,  we  discover  that  one  of 
these  mighty  ocean  rivers,  called  "the  great  Japan  current," 
sweeps  out  of  the  China  and  Japan  seas  across  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  spends  its  force  against  the  western  coast  of  Central 
America,  below  the  Gulf  of  California.  Unless  there  has 
been  some  change  in  ocean  currents  since  this  voyage  of  the 
Jaredites,  this  one,  doubtless,  indicates  their  course  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  hemisphere. 

A  sea  voyage  of  three  hundred  and  forty-four  days,  could 
not  we'l  terminate,  by  landing  upon  the  shore  of  a  rich  and 
beautiful  country,  promised  to  the  voyagers  -and  their  children 
as  a  future  heritage,  otherwise  than  in  joy  and  rejoicing. 
When  the  Jaredites  landed,  they  humbly  bowed  before  the 
Lord  in  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  His  many  mercies  towards 
them. 

The  land,  subsequently  called  IMoran,  is  designated  as  that 
of  their  first  inheritance.  It  doubtless  comprised  the  southern 
portion  of  what  is  now  known  as  Mexico,  and  probably 
extended  to  the  Isthmus  of  Dai  ion.  As  yet,  we  can  obtain 
no  very"1  definite  idea  of  its  extent  and  boundaries.  The 
narrative  leaves  this,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  Jaredito 
colony,  very  indefinite.  The  number  of  the  latter  might  have 
been  fifty  or  sixty  persons. 

The  Lord  had  made  great  but  conditional  promises  nf  peace 
and  prosperity  to  the  Jaredife*,  on  the'  land  to  which  they 
were  journeying.  At  one  time  lie  declared  that  it  was  choice 
above  all  other  lands,  and  that  He  had  reserved  it  I'm-  a  right- 
eous people.  At  another  time  He  swore  in  His  wrath,  to  the 
brother  of  Jared,  that  whoever  lived  upon  it  should  serve 
Him  or  be  swept  off,  "when  the  fullness  nf  his  wrath  should 
come  upon  them."  He  promise  d  that  whatever  nation  should 
possess  the  land,  should  be  free  from  bondage  and  captivity 
if  they  woold  set  \  e  Jesus  <  Ibrist,  the  I  lod  of  the  land. 

As  all  animal  life,  except  what  was  with  Noah  in  the  ark, 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  deluge,  the  Jaredites  landed  in  a 

vast  continental  wilderness,  rich  in  forest:',  wild  fiuits,  glasses 
and  flowers,  but  destitute  of  animal  life.  They  spread  over 
the  country,  began  to  till  the  soil,  and  rapidly  increased  in 
numbers  and  the  elements  of  wealth.     Human  industry  began 


to  evolve  from  the  inoxhaustable  stores  of  nature — the  beastsi 
the  birds  and  the  varied  vegetable  productions  adapted  to 
please  man  and  supply  his  wants.  The  great  variety  of  ani- 
mals that  now  roam  over  the  plains  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, or  skulk  in  its  forests  and  thickets,  are  probably,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  descendants  of  the  domestic  animals 
of  the  Jaredites,  or  of  those  they  turned  loose  to  p:opagate 
in  a  wild  state. 

In  course  of  time,  Jared  and  his  brother  began  to  grow  old. 
The  latter  recommended  to  Jared  to  collect  the  people,  num- 
ber them,  and  inquire  what  they  would  have  them  do  for 
them  before  they  went  down  to  their  graves.  The  people 
desired  that  some  one  of  the  sons  of  these  patriarchs  should 
be  appointed  king  over  the  people.  This  grieved  Jared  and 
his  brother,  who  predicted  that  it  would  lead  into  captivity; 
but  Jared  recommended  that  the  wishes  of  the  people  be 
gratified.  Orihah,  a  son  of  Jared,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
two  families  that  was  wil'ing  to  serve  as  king. 


Snake  Fascination. — This  story  is  told  by  a  witness  of  the 
scene,  who,  on  passing  through  the  woods,  one  June afternoem 
was  aroused  by  hearing  shrill,  discordant  notes,  as  of  a  bird 
whose  nest  is  endangered.  Pausing  to  investigate  the  cause,  he 
discovered,  about  twenty  feet  from  him,  a  cat-bird  sitting  on  a 
horizontal  branch  of  a  low  tree,  and  pouring  out  the  notes  that 
had  arrested  his  attention: 

"It  seemed  in  great  distress,  as,  fluttering  its  wings  and 
swinging  its  body  to  and  fro.  it  repeated  the  plaiutive  cries 
which  first  drew  my  attention  to  it.  In  all  its  seeming  agony 
it  moved  not  from  the  limb,  clung  to  it  as  if  it  were  its  only 
protection.  In  wouder  I  gazed,  but  not  long.  A  rustling  in 
the  leaves  below  drew  my  eyes  from  the  bird.  I  looked,  and 
on  the  ground,  beneath  the  branch  on  which  the  bird  wrs 
perched,  was  a  black  snake  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
in  length,  with  body  in  close  coil,  head  erect,  and  moving  with 
an  uilulating  motion,  tongue  flishing,  and  eyes  riveted  on  its 
victim,  only  three  feet  above  him.  Again  he  rustled  the  leaves 
with  his  tail,  and,  quickly  withdrawing  it,  left  but  a  small 
portion — perhaps  three  or  four  inches — out  of  the  coil,  which 
part  he  caused  to  vibrate  with  dazzling  rapidity.  All  this  time 
the  poor  bird  continued  its  cries  and  flutterings;  but,  as  I 
watched,  its  struggles  grew  weaker,  its  flutterings  less.  At 
last  these  ceased,  and  the  poor  bird,  after  vainly  struggling  to 
retain  its  hold  upon  the  liml>J'<  11  as  if  lifeless  to  the  ground. 
Immediately  the  snake  uncoiled  himself  and  stretched  out  bis 
head  to  gra«p  the  bird.  Atthat  moment  I  killed  him.  1  gently 
raised  the  bird  from  the  ground,  and,  placing  it  in  the  palm  of 
my  hand,  T  could  feel  the  violent  pulsations  of  its  heart,  as, 
with  closed  eyes  ami  tightly  clenched  feet,  it  lay  inanimate.  I 
carried  it  quite  a  distance  before  the  first  signs  ol  consciousness 
appeared.    Then  a  tremor  ran  through   its  body,   its  feet 

unclasped,  its  wiiiL's  i le  a  slight  motion,  its  eye?  opened,  and, 

raising  itself  on  itsfeet.it  stood  tottering.    Then,  as  if  endued 

wilh  new  life  and  streng'li,  it  Bpread  its  wings,  and  swiftly  lb  W 
to  its  native  w K.  " 
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and  exposing  to  laughter  those  one  converses  with,  is  the 
gratification  ol  small  minded  and  ui  generous  tempers.  A  young 
person  with  this  cast  of  mind  cuts  himself  off  from  all  manner 

Of  improvement.     So  said  Allison,  long  ago,  and  it    is  as    true 

I   -  lay  as  ever.  / 
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SHOULD  CHILDKEN  BE  KEL1GI0US? 


Some  boys  and  girls  are  a-shamed  to  be 
thought  re-lig-ious.  They  take  pride  in 
say-ing  they  are  not  re-lig-ious.  They 
think  it  is  well  e-nough  for  their  par-ents 
and  old  peo-ple  to  be  so,  but  that  they 
need  not  be.     This  is  ver-y  fool-ish. 

A  re-lig-ious  per-son  wor-ships  God.  He 
knows  that  the  Lord  gives  him  all  that  he 
has,  e-ven  his  life,  and  he  loves  and  prais- 
es Him  for  it.  He  thanks  the  Lord  for  His 
bless-ings,  and  prays  to  Him  for  more. 

A  per-son  who  is  not  re-lig-ious  may 
have  health,  kind  friends,  a  good  home  and 
ma-ny  other  bless-ings;  but  he  is  not  grate- 
ful to  the  Lord  for  them.  If  he  men-tions 
the  name  of  the  Lord  at  all,  it  is  per-haps 
to  pro-fane  it.  He  nev-er  thinks  of  thank- 
ing him. 

Sup-pose  you  were  to  give  a  lot  of  ] (res- 
ents and  grant  fa-vors  to  two  boys.  Sup- 
pose one  of  the  boys,  af-ter  get-ting  them, 
should  not  thank  yon,  but  scoff  atyou,  and 
eall  you  names,  and  not  even  own  that  you 
had  giv-en  them  to  him.  lint  sup-pose 
the  other  boy  should  thank  you  and  show 
that  he  was  grate-ful,  and  try  in  ev-er-y 
way  to  please  you,  and  nev-er  speak  of  you 
with-out  prais-ing  you  for  it. 

Which  boy  would  you  like  the  bet-ter? 
The  grate-ful  one  of  course.  You  could 
not  help  it. 

it  is  just  so  with  the  Lord,  lie  gives 
u-  all  we  have,  lie  could  dc-prive  us  of 
all  in  a  mo-ment.  He  could  ev-en  take  our 
breath  a-way,  and  let  us  die.  For  His 
nier-cics,  Ho  de-sires  113  to  lie  thank-ful,  to 
show  our  grat-i-tude,  to  love  and  praise 
Him.  If  we  are  grate-ful,  we  will  be  re- 
lisr-ious.     In-grat-i-tude  is  a  sin. 


ID O   VEGETABLES   THZHsTKI? 


fPHAT  a  plant  posseses  any  faculty  like  our  power  of  thought 
J.  probably  no  one  would  claim;  but  is  there  anything  in 
vegetable  life  which,  for  that  sphere  ot  creation,  answers  the 
purpose  which  reason  or  instinct  serves  in  human  or  brute 
life?  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  all  animal  life  is  superior 
to  all  vegetable  life — that  the  lowest  form  of  animal,  in  which 
vitality  is  scarcely  recognizable,  is  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
highest  form  of  vegetable  structure.  Certain  plants  show  a 
greater  seusitiveness  to  touch,  and  a  greater  variety  of  move- 
men  t-f  than  some  ot  the  lowest  specimens  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
But  is  this  fensi'tiveness  and  the.-e  movements  purely  mechan- 
ical, without  any  feeling  or  even  kuowledge  of  the  event  on 
the  plant's  part?  It  is  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions, and  without  attempting  their  solution — or  even  to  define 
our  idea  of  what  thought  means — we  propose  tn  present  some 
curious  facts  relating  to  the  subject,  which  we  have  gleaned 
from  various  sources.  There  may  be  different  theories  for 
accounting  for  the.-e  things,  and  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
solve  the  problem  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

No  one  yet  has  found  anything  approaching  to  an  explanation 
why  the  seed  iuvariably  sends  its  root  downward  and  its  stalk 
upward.  All  kinds  of  reasons  have  been  given:  the  most  com- 
mon is  that  plants  stiive  toward  the  sun.  Experiments  of  the 
most  various  kinds  have  proved  that  no  external  causes  what- 
ever can  be  found  to  account  for  this  inveterate  tendency. 
Some  of  the  experiments  are  very  curious.  Acorns  and  beans., 
placed  in  tubes  full  of  earth,  have  been  turned  and  turned 
about,  whirled  round  wheels  day  and  night,  till  one  would  have 
thought  they  must  have  lost  all  ideas  of  zenith  and  nadir;  but 
no,  in  spite  of  all  ingenious  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
confuse  the  vegetable  mind,  it  persists  in  sending  its  stalk  up- 
ward ami  its  rout  downward.  One  of  the  most  conclusive 
experiments  was  made  by  M.  Proujhet:  he  filled  with  earth  a 
vase  whose  bottom  was  pierced  with  hole-;  in  fhe  holes  he 
placed  bean  seeds,  so  that  each  plant  had  every  inducement  to 
thru>t  its  roots  upward  to  get  earth,  and  its  stalk  downward  U 
have  the  light  ami  air;  but  no  again!  it  remained  true  to  the 
education  which  every  baby  seed  must  receive  on  leaving  its 
mother,  and  which  every  plant  must  follow  or  die — it  thrust 
its  root  duwnward  into  empty  air,  and  its  stalk  upward  through 
the  daik  thick  earth.  The  first  withered,  the  latter  was  suf- 
focated, and  the  infant  bean  plant  perished  as  a  martyr  to  the 
law  of  nature;  but  it  proved  its  incorruptible  autonomy  and 
invincible  constancy. 

Another  peculiar  example  of  autonomy  and  constancy  in 
plauts  is  ,-hown  in  creeping  anil  climbing  plants,  which  turn  in 
spirals  round  any  support;  they  will  obstinately  persist  in 
climbing  in  the  direction  of  the  first  spiral  turn,  be  it  to  left  or 
right.  No  surprise— no  system  ot  coaxing  will  make  the  plant 
Forget  or  change  the  direction  it  first  began  to  climb  with  its 
infant  shoots.  What  then  is  thiseucrgy — this  invincible  desire 
which  exhibits  itself  in  the  tender  baby,  milky  pulp  of  the  first 
spiral  of  the  twining  plant,  and  which  overcomes  any  obstacle? 
Some  plants,  like  the  "ampelopsis  hederacea,''  may  be  seen 
climbinga  wall,  throwing  their  delicate  arms,  like  feelers,  dying 
of  disappointment  wfiere  they  fail  to  find  a  resting-place,  but 
where  they  do,  clinging  to  the  wall  with  little  di^cs  like  a  'fly's 
foot,  and  so  creeping  up  and  up  in  starch  ot  light  and 
w.nuii  h. 

A-.  to  th.it  strange  phenomenon  known  as  the  sleep  of  plants, 
though  it  is  neither  an  argument  in  favor  of  instinct  nor  sensi- 
bility, it  demonstrates  a  further  likeness   in   their  vitality  to 
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that  of  animals.  Sleep,  indeed,  seems  an  improper  express- 
ion— it  is  a  sort  of  vegetable  contraction  which  plants  experience 
at  certain  times.  The  leaves  in  this  plant-sleep  are  drawn  to- 
gether, and  become  crisp  and  hard  to  the  touch,  and  they  return 
to  their  former  state  as  though  extended  by  a  spring.  The 
lotus  of  the  Nile,  and  the  water-lily,  as  is  well  known,  go  to 
sleep  at  night,  and  even  withdraw  their  flowers  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Other  plants,  however,  sleep  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  with  such  regularity  and  diversity, 
that  Linnajus  made  a  flower-clock,  which  he  called  the  dial  of 
Flora,  by  means  of  rows  of  flowers  which  expanded  in  regular 
succession  day  and  night.  But  even  the  flower  clock  of  Lin- 
naeus is  not  more  marvelous  than  the  oscillating  movements  of 
the  leaflets  of  the  "hedysarumgyrans,"  of  Bengal,  of  which  two 
out  of  every  three  united  on  one  stem,  and  forming  the  leaves 
ol  the  tree,  oscillate  one  after  the  other  exactly  like  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock,  and  their  ascending  movements  are  with  jerks 
precisely  like  the  second  hand  of  a  watch. 

To  return,  however,  to  phenomena  denoting  sensibility  and 
instinct,  we  may  note  that  p'ants  may  be  put  to  sleep  by 
narcotics,  as  well  as  destroyed  by  poison,  aEd  that  in  the  sen- 
sitive plant,  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  placed  on  the  root  of  the 
leaf,  not  only  kills  the  leaf  itself,  but  when  it  contracts  at  the 
first  touch  of  the  poison,  all  the  leaves  shut  with  a  sympathetic 
shudder.  The  sensitive  plant,  being  the  most  delicate  creature 
in  the  whole  range  of  vegetable  sensibility,  is  necessarily  a 
stranger  to  none  of  its  symptoms.  It  goes  to  sleep  regularly 
in  the  evening,  gathering  all  its  leaves  up,  and  toward  midnight 
it  gives  them  a  gentle  quiver  like  a  bird  or  a  little  lady  rousing  an 
instant  from  sleep,  then  turning  over  and  going  to  sleep  again, 
and  with  the  first  rays  of  the  sua  it  distends  its  leaves,  and 
stretches  itself  out  in  the  sunshine.  The  exquisite  sensibility 
of  this  delicate  creature  is  so  great  that  a  shock,  a  noise,  a  too 
loud  voice,  and  even  a  strong  smell,  gives  it  convulsions.  In 
the  West  Indies,  if  you  come  upon  it  suddenly,  not  properly 
announced,  your  very  shadow  is  sufficient  to  give  it — not  an 
attack  of  nerves,  for  it  has  been  proved  to  have  none,  but  a 
fainting  fit;  but  all  these  isolated  symptoms  are  nothing  to  the 
fact  that  a  whole  field  of  them  may  be  thrown  into  a  state  of 
alarm,  if  their  advanced  guard  discovers  an  enemy.  You  may 
walk  up  to  a  bed  of  them  and  by  touching  the  nearest  one  with 
a  cane  throw  the  whole  republic  into  a  state  of  terror:  from 
leaf  to  leaf,  from  branch  to  branch,  fear  takes  possession  of 
the  whole  commonwealth— the  enemy  is  in  sight.  This  proof 
of  sympathetic  sensibility,  extraordinary  as  it  is,  does  not,  how- 
ever surpass  the  exhibition  of  sensitiveness  made  by  a  plant  on 
a  journey  in  a  carriage.  When  the  carriage  began  to  move, 
it  shut  itself  up  in  a  fright— it  was  a  motion  it  had  not  been 
accustomed  to;  however,  it  was  gently  treated,  and,  getting 
reconciled  to  the  motion,  its  confidence  returned,  it  opened  its 
leaves,  and  seemed  quite  happy.  When  the  carriage  stopped 
the  courage  of  the  sensitive  plant  failed  again— something 
dreadful  had  surely  happened;  it  shrunk  itself  up  in  a  fright 
and  so  remained  until  thecarriage  went  on  once  more.  After 
a  few  experiments  the  plant  was  educated  into  being  a  coura- 
geous traveler,  and  it  got  quite  resigned  to  the  little  inci- 
dents of  travel,  and  never  was  known  to  faint  again  on  any 
occasion. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  "diomra  muscipula,"  of  North 
Carolina,  which  belongs  to  the  same  family,  yet  is  by  no  means 
as  innocent,  since  it  passes  its  whole  existence  in  alluring  flics 
into  its  clutches  and  putting  them  to  death.  Every  leaf  of  the 
dionsea  is  a  villainous  fly-trap.  As  soon  as  the  insect  alights 
on  the  leaf,  which  the  perfidious  plant  carefully  baits  with  gum 


to  attract  it,  the  leaf,  which  Las  a  hinge  in  the  center,  doubles 
up  and  catches  the  fly  a  prisoner;  when  he  is  dead  the  leaf 
opens,  and  he  is  allowed  to  fall  out.  The  trap  is  set  again,  aDd 
the  dionnca  muscipula  goes  on  catching  flies  to  the  end  of  its 
wicked  existence. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  botanist,  horticulture  and  farmer 
that  fruit  trees  set  more  fruit  than  they  perfect  or  ripen.  To 
illustrate  our  thought  we  will  select  a  single  spray  of — say  an 
apple  tree — though  it  might  be  of  any  other  fruit  tree,  just  as 
well.  The  tree  of  which  this  spray  is  a  part  has  set  a  pro- 
fusion of  fruit,  and  the  whole  crop  has  progressed  to  a  certain 
size,  with  uniform  health  and  vigor.  But  now  the  tree  has 
become  conscious,  by  some  means,  that  by  reason  of  drouth, 
injury,  sickness  or  other  cause,  it  will  not  be  able  to  ripen  and 
perfect  all  the  apples  it  has  begun.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
spray  we  have  selected  has  upon  it  five  of  these  apples  that 
are  perfectly  grown,  all  of  which  have  thus  far  been  equally 
healthy  and  vigorous.  But  it  has  now  become  evident  to  the 
tree  that  the  whole  upon  it  cannot  be  perfected,  and  that  a 
part  must  be  sacrificed  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
remainder.  And  here  two  questions  are  to  be  determined: 
first,  the  number  of  the  growing  apples  that  are  to  be  sacri- 
ficed; second,  the  selection  and  identification  of  the  particu- 
lar individuals  that  are  to  be  thus  disposed  of. 

These  two  questions— or  one,  if  you  prefer — are  only  to  be 
settled  by  the  tree-  itself.  It  alone  first  determines  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  sacrifice,  and  then  it,  alone,  fixes  the  number 
that  must  be  lost,  and  ordains  the  particular  individuals  that 
are  to  constitute  this  number.  Let  us  now  return  to  our 
selected  spray,  with  the  fi/e  apples  upon  it;  and  we  may  sup- 
pose that  two  of  theje  are  of  the  number  to  be  sacrificed. 
Mark,  it  is  not  simply  two  fifths  of  these,  but)it  is  two  specific, 
individual  apples,  of  these  rive  apples,  that  are  to  be  lost. 
And  now  for  the  process  of  destroying  these  particular  apples, 
after  they  are  appointed  by  the  parent  tree,  to  die.  The  tree 
which  has  condemned  and  sentenced  these  selected  apples  to 
destruction  has  yet  to  become  their  executioner.  This  it  has 
the  power  to  do  in  only  one  way,  and  that  is  to  withhold 
nourishment  from  them.  This  is  done,  and  as  a  consequence, 
they  arc  literally  starved  to  death. 

From  the  time  the  fate  of  these  victims  is  determined  the 
nourishment  for  their  support  is  rigidly  withheld  from  them, 
and  so  they  inevitably  wither  and  die.  All  the  leaves 
of  this  spray  and  each  of  the  selected  apples  that  are  to 
be  perfected,  being  three  in  number,  continue  to  receive 
their  full  and  proper  supply  of  nutriment,  while  the  victims 
are  wholly  deprived  of  all  sustenance,  and  consequently  die. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  other  parts  of  the  tree  as  of  this  part: 
and  so  of  all  other  trees  and  of  all  plants,  no  less  than  of  the 
apple  tree. 

Among  the  "confervas, "  or  jointed  algse,  is  a  genus  called 
oscillatoria,  the  members  of  which  might  almost  be  mistaken 
for  a  number  of  worms  writhing  together.  These  shift  their 
position  with  very  considerable  alacrity.  If,  for  example,  a 
patch  of  them  be  placed  in  water  in  a  plate,  and  a  black  bell 
glass  be  inverted  over  them  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  quite 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  the  conferva;  in  a  very  short 
time  will  be  found  to  have  glided  nut  at  that  side  of  the  bell 
glass  most  exposed  to  light.  They  have  been  observed  to 
travel  in  a  few  hours  to  a  distance  of  ten  times  their  own 
length.  The  young  of  certain  species  of  them,  ton,  when 
Separated  from  the  other  plant,  move  onward  in  the  water 
with  velocity  until  they  reach  a  shad)  spot  whin  they  take 
root  and  remain  fixed.  Selected. 
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o'er      us,  Youth -ful 


days    will      soon        be 


done; 
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Oh,  may  He  who,  meek  arid  lowly, 
Tr'ii  Himself  this  vale  of  woe, 

Make  us  His,  and  make  us  holy, 
Guard  and  guide  us  while  we  go. 


r^fczrtz: 


SgFEBE 


H  irk!  it  is  the  Savior  calling, 
"Little  children,  follow  me!" 

J.^sus,  keep  our  feet  fron  falling; 
Teach  us  all  to  follow  thee. 


Soon  we  part  -it  may  be  nevar, 
Nnver  here  to  meet  agaiu; 

Oh.  to  meet  in  heaven  for  ever! 
Oh,  the  crown  of  life  to  gain! 


^orrcspoiuleiue. 
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42  Islington,  Liverpool,  Exg 

September  28,  1878. 

Editor  Juvenile  Instructor: 

Dear  Brother:— I  am  happy  to  say  my  realth  is 
very  gnod,  though  some  of  the  brethren  who  came  from  Utah  with 
me  have  had  to  return  through  sickness. 

We  are  making  an  eft'ort  to  revive  the  old  members  of  the 
Church  by  bringing  in  some  new  ones,  and  contending  earnestly 
for  the  faith  once  enjoyed  by  the  Saints  of  this  mission.  Our 
labors  are  not  in  vain.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  administering 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  on  two  occasions,  and  since  the  first  of 
this  month  eight  persons  have  been  added  by  baptism  with  good 
prospects  for  more.  We  cannot  fill  all  the  calls  made  upon  us 
for  information  concerning  our  people  and  their  faith.  Doubt  is 
on  the  increase  in  the  minds  of  many  people  in  regard  to  the 
religion  as  taught  by  men.  To  use  tho  words  of  an  old  member 
of  the  Wesleyan  Church,  "There  is  not  love  and  union  amongst 
them."  I  feel  the  Lord  is  withdrawing  the  confidence  the  seed  of 
Kphraim  may  have  had  in  the  man-made  systems  of  religion  and 
that  now  is  the  time  for  the  Elder  to  lilt  up  a  warning  voice  with 
meekness  and  with  faith  in  God.  I  am  sometimes  grieved  in  my 
spirit  to  have  the  brethren  say— "Oh  it's  no  use;  they  have  been 
preached  to  twenty  years  ago."  Well,  that  may  be  true;  but 
vine-  that  time  another  generation  has  sprung  into  existence  and 
I  reel  we  want  at  least  double  the  number  that  we  have  of  good 
young  and  middle  aged  Elders,  full  of  faith  and  good  works,  who 
can  go  out  into  the  highways  and  into  the  streets  and  compel  the 
people,  with  good  sound  doctrine,  to  come  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

During  the  lasftwo  months  I  have  been  laboring  in  the  Liver- 
pool conference.  1  have  held  out-door  meetings  whenever  the 
weather  would  permit,  and  have  now  several  houses  open  to 
preach  in.  This  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  town  of  Wigan| 
where  we  have  rented,  on  easy  terms,  the  Niners',  Hall  for  six 
months,  (and  longer  if  we  choose)  and  have  just  completed  the 
organization  of  a  new  branch  of  the  Church  in  that  town.  We 
had  our  old  friend  John  Nicholson  with  us  there  last  Sunday- 
He  felt  quite  at  home,  and  you  can  judge  the  result. 

Your  brother  in  the  gospel, 

James  L.  Bunting. 


scjR.TiFruiR.'rT!  nutria- im:^. 


What  king  was  that  who  bought  a  hill,  and  there  a  city  built? 
What  prophet  who,  by  parable,  convinced  a  king  of  guilt? 
Who  winked  at  sin  in  those  he  loved,  and  thus  God's  anger 

stirred? 
Who  in  his  early  childhood's  years  was  taught  the  sacred  word? 
Whose  prayers  and  tears  prevailed,  and  gained  him  fifteen  years 

to  live? 
Who  heard  his  son  in  anguish  cry  for  what  he  could  not  give? 
To  whom  of  His  omniscience  did  Christ  give  proof  most  sure? 
Who  for  a  lie  was  smitten  with  disease  which  none  could  cure? 
What  king  while  sleeping  quietly  by  wicked  men  was  slain? 
Who  when  an  angel  promised  joy  from  mirth  could  not  refrain? 
What  wealthy  man  refused  to  give  to  David  from  his  store? 
Who  left  his  home  when  famine  raged,  and  never  saw  it  more? 
Who  pleaded  for  her  nation's  life,  and  gained  them  a  reprieve? 
Who  graciously  from  woman's  hand  a  present  did  receive? 
Who  heard  a  saintonce  speak  with  zeal,  and  fancied  he  was  mad? 
Who  sought  to  offer  incense,  and  was  wroth  when  priests  forbad? 
Whose  nephew  to  become  a  son  became  a  servant  glad? 

Arrange  the  initial  letters  right,  four  simple  words  they  make. 
Which  Christ  while  hereupon  the  earth  to  erring  woman  spake; 
She  served  Him  with  a  willing  hand,  but  with  unquiet  heart. 
And  Jesus,  as  He  loved  her  well,  wished  that  the  better  part 
Should  be  her  portion  here,  and  longed  that  she  should  be 
"More  careful  not  to  serve  Him  much,  but  to  please  Him  per- 
fectly." 
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